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To THE 


Countels of Gainſborough, 


MADAM, 


Beg leave to preſent the following Diſcourſe 

to your Ladyſhip, as a memorial of the juſt 
fleem in which I held the truly noble perſon 
who occaſioned it. I perſuade myſelf you will 
tceive with candor an attempt to do honour 
to thoſe virtues, which you have always imi- 
ted : and 1 ſhould add too, which you will 
derer ceaſe to lament, if 1 were not ſenſible 


of 


(iv) 
of the influence which reaſon and religing 
maintain over every affection of your han 
That your Family may long enjoy the ineſt e 
ble benefit of your guidance and example, | is the 
unfeigned wiſh of, 


MADAM, 
Your Ladyſhip's 
obliged, and 


obedient Servant, 


JOHN SKYNNE 
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PS ALM xxxix. Verſe 8. wi [PTY 


And now, Lord, what is my hope * 2 
truely 2 hope is even in thee. 


HERE is not, perhaps, an higher 
gratification to a generous and enlarged 
mind, than giving honour to whom 
De honour. is due: and there 1 is no time that this 
tribute ought to be more pure and unmixed with 
flattery, than when it is paid on theſe awful and 
ſolemn occaſions. But in celebrating the vir- 
tues of that honourable perſon, the loſs of whom 
| fits ſo heavy on our hearts; I am leſs apprehen- 
five of! incurring the cenſure of adulation, than 
of adding ſtrength and poignancy to that grief, 
which it is my duty to ſooth and moderate, For 
can I ſpeak of his tenderneſs to his family, with- 
out encreaſing the tears of ſome of thoſe among 
this aſſembly, who have ſo often been witneſſes 
of all its happy endearments? Can 1 enlarge upon 
his friendly and hoſpitable temper, without a- 
* waken- 
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wakening the bitter remembrance of thoſe hours, 


which ſome of you have enjoyed with him in 


free and unblemiſhed converſation? an enjoyment 

now, alas, never to be repeated Can I mention 

his benign treatment of his domeſtics, without 
heightening their concern for the loſs of fo kind 
and generous a maſter ? and how ſhall I add for- 
row to the afflicted heart of the poor, the orphan, 
and the widow, whilſt I remind them of the 
beneficent hand, that diſpenſed their daily bread ! 


But as there is no ſeaſon in which the heart | 


is more ſuſceptible of religious impreſſions, than 
when it labours under the weight of ſevere af- 


fictions ; ſo there are no conſolations of equal 


ſtrength and efficacy with thoſe, which are ad- 
miniſtred by religion, Whilſt we feel there 
fore the full preſſure of our preſent irreparable 
loſs, let each of us endeavour to allay the anguiſh 
of his heart by the ſame pious confidence, which 


ſupported the royal Pſalmiſt, when he broke out 
into that pathetical exclamation: * And now: | 


« Lord, what is my Peper truely my hope. 1 I 
** even in thee,” 


No ide le powerful than this, could 
enable us to pay with any decency of ſorrow, 
theſe our laſt ſolemn offices to departed merit: 


and 


tf] 
and if our hope were not fixed on the God of all 
conſolation, who could follow to his grave the 
tender huſband, the affectionate father, and the 


generous friend, without burſting into the wildeſt 
| N of deſpair ? 


It was in theſe tender relations, that the perſon, 
| whom we now deplore, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
the valuable qualities of his heart; and the grief of 
this ſorrowful aſſembly will bear witneſs, that 

| few have equalled, none could excell him in the 
ſeveral duties of thoſe different connections. His 
heart was naturally Wer; as his ſentiments were 
rationally refined. This diffuſed a remarkable 
delicacy over his actions towards the firſt and 
principal object of his affection : and there was 
all the politeneſs, as well as tenderneſs, in his 
whole conjugal deportment, which is neceſſary 
to ſecure to that ſacred intercourſe a firm and 
uninterrupted happineſs, It was the ſtudy of his 
life to inſtill into the amiable partner of it, every 
accompliſhment that can adorn the female mind: 
and how well he ſucceeded, every one ( I believe) 


is ſenſible, but the perſon, on whom his care 
was fo en beſtowed, 


In regard to his children ; it was his conſtant 
rule to act under the influence of that excellent 
B 2 maxim; 


1 
maxim; —“ pudore & liberalitate liberos retinere 
« ſatius eſſe quam metu.” Accordingly, he gained 
that eſtabliſhment in their hearts by affection, 
which is ill ſupported by mere authority : and 
he knew how to render himſelf their companion, 
without any danger of their forgetting that he 
was their father. How careful was he to aſſit 
the tender openings of their reaſon, and to cult. 
vate in their hearts the nobleſt and moſt generous 
ſentiments? To avoid every mean deviation from 
rectitude and honour ; to be the ſame both in 
publick and private; and to fear nothing ſo much 
as the reproaches of a wounded conſcience, were 
the great precepts he was perpetually endeavour- 
ing to inſtill into their tender minds. May they 
ever remember his paternal care with the ſent! 
ments they ought ! and may thoſe virtuous ſeeds 
which he thus early ſowed in their hearts, grow 
up to the happieft maturity! may they be ſtrik- 
ing inſtances, how far the beſt inſtruction, when 
operating upon the beſt diſpoſitions, will advance 
the human virtues! and may they ever receive 
that approbation, which is alone an honour to 
receive; the approbation of the wiſe and good! 


There yet remains a very amiable part of this 
lamented perſon's domeſtic character, which 
deſerves to be particularly pointed out; his be- 

BY _ haviour 
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haviour to his ſervants, He preſerved their obe- 


dience without ſeverity ; and gained their affec- 


tions without leſſening his authority. His heart 
was too great to behave towards them with that 
inſolence of rank, which is the certain charac- 


teriſtic of low minds in high ſtations. As they 
were his fellow-creatures, he remembred they 


were his equals ; but without forgetting how- 


ever the diſtance which Providence had placed he- 


' tween them and him in the neceſſary ſubordina- 


tions of ſociety. A dignity thus tempered with 
humanity was attended with ſuitable effects; and 


one ſhall ſeldom find i in the houſes of the 3 


ſach a number of ſervants ſo decent, fo order- 
ly, ſo obſervant, ſo well diſpoſed. I could dwell 
on lamenting with them the great loſs they have 
ſaſtained, were they not already but too deeply 


| ſenſible of its preſſure. _ 1 may juſtly however 
mention it as a proof how eaſy, —nay—how bap- 


Py he made their ſervitude ; that there are ſcarce 
any of them new to his family, and that moſt of 


them have grown up under his roof, and never 
knew any other maſter than him, for whom they 


now mingle their tears with that general ſtream, _ 


which his death has occaſioned, 


His 3 was not confined within the 


narrow limits of his family, his friends, and ac- 
8 quaintance 3 5 
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[ 10 } 
quaintance ; but ſpread itſelf over the whole circle 
of human exiſtence, He had a heart ſuſceptible 
of the tendereſt impreſſions, and every inſtance 
of diſtreſs was the object of his enlarged com- 
paſſion. He ſcorned the poor ambition of being 
applauded for his wit, or his parts, by inſulting 
over a weaker underſtanding, or leſs lively ima- 
gination: and he would not oppreſs the modeſty 
of the preſent, or injure the virtues of the abſent, 
to call forth the loudeſt peals of mirth, that un- 
feeling ſprightlineſs ever raiſed. On the contrary 
he would endeavour to conceal thoſe blemiſhes 
in others, which he could not correct, and 
to extenuate, rather than magnify, the faults ; 
he ſaw. 


His beneficence was refined, uniform, and un- 
bounded. It aroſe not from oſtentation, few de- 
lighted more in concealed acts of bounty: it re- 
ſulted from a thorough conviction of the duties 
of humanity, from a ſenſe of the various caſualties 
of life, and from the overflowings of a natural 
compaſſion. There is a certain inſolence of libe- 
rality, which doubles the force of fortune's blows, 
and tears open thoſe wounds it pretends to heal; 
but he relieved, without offending the delicacy of 
diſtreſs ; and rendered poverty rather ſenſible of 


the heart that 7 than even of the hand 
which 


F- 4-7 
which beſtowed. It was thus that he received, 
« the bleſſing of thoſe who were ready to periſh, 
« and cauſed the widows heart to ſing for joy.” 


The hoſpitality of his temper was extremely 
remarkable, and well worthy that diffuſive ſpirit 
of benevolence, which was once the general (and 
would to God it had been the conſtant) characte- 
riſtic of our Brittſh gentry and nobles, No gueſt 
ever entered his manſion who was not received 
with all the warmth of the moft generous wel- 
come; and many can witneſs, that they ſeldom» 
if ever, knew any one return from thence with- 
in the time limited for his departure. It was 
indeed the great and enlarged pleaſure of the de- 
ceaſed, to ſee his houſe perpetually filled with his 
friends, and to detain them in it by all the polite 
and manly amuſements, that could engage them 
to prolong their viſit. He was perfectly well 
qualify'd for ſo generous a purpoſe, and {ſtrictly 
adhered in all his actions to that leſſon, which 

Plato preſcribed to his ſcholars, of ſacrificing to 

the graces, His ſkill in muſick, painting, and 
poetry ; his knowledge in the principal arts and 
_ embelliſhments of elegant life; to which 1 may 
add a very judicious acquaintance with hiftory, 
and the ſciences, rendered him at all times capa- 
ble of furniſhing out a refined entertainment both 
3 3 
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for himſelf, and others, of the fame improved 
and cultivated taſte. 


It is no wonder that his heart, thus humanized 
by the moſt liberal accompliſhments of our nature, 
ſhould be ſtrongly ſuſceptible of the ſocial im- 
preſſions, ſhould be ſo ſoon melted into compaſ- 
ſion, and eaſily diſpoſed both to forgive, and for- 
get, offences. And tho' he had a very remarkable, 
and perhaps (as he would frequently himſelf la- 
ment) a too quick ſenſibility of temper ; yet it was 
his peculiar merit that he endeavoured to ſuppreſs 
every riſing emotion of anger: and he made it an 
inflexible rule of his conduct, never to revive the 
remembrance of an injury which he had once 
forgiven, 


But to ſpeak of him in the more extenſive 
relations of ſociety, and as he ſtood in that high 
rank in which the privileges of his birth had 
placed him ; he was a true Briton : zealouſly 
devoted to the liberties of his country, and con- 
ſequently moſt inviolable in his attachments to the 
preſent royal family. He well knew that no 
other principles, than thoſe upon which that il- 
luſtrious houſe is placed on this throne, could 
ſubſiſt with the general rights of mankind, or 
anſwer the Plain and undiſputed ends of govern- 
ment, 


1 


ment. Accordingly he diſtinguiſhed bimſal fin 

contributing to the ſupport of thoſe principles, 
| when they were lately in ſo much danger of be- 
ing ſubverted by that lawleſs torrent, which broke 
in upon this kingdom: and the ſervices, which 
he then performed in maintenance, of our civil 
and religious rights, were honoured with the ex- 


preſs thanks (as they juſtly ENS) of his royal 


maſter. 


Having thus very imperfectly, but very ſin- 
cerely, ſketched the general out-lines of thoſe 
| excellent qualities, which I know much better, 
alas! how to regret, than how to delineate in : 
all their juſt and amiable proportions ; I would 
not appear ſo unworthily partial, as to inſinuate 
that he was exempt from thoſe failings, which 
are incident to humanity. I do not however ſtand 
here to point out his imperfections, but to pro- 
poſe his virtues to your imitation : and I leave 
the former ungrateful taſk to thoſe malignant ſpi- | 
rits, who take pleaſure in contemplating the little 
ſpots, that will unavoidably adhere to the bright- 
eſt characters; at the ſame time that they are 
inſenſible of the ſuperiour luſtre, with which 
they are ſurrounded. Suffer me in the mean 
while to endeavour to raiſe in our minds ſuch 


reflections, as may enable us to ſupport our ſevere. 
C loſs 
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toſs with proper reſignation, and even teach u 
to improve it to our common advantage. 


For the Firſt of thefe purpoſes it imports Us tg 
remember, that the iſſues of life and death are 
the hands of the Feat Sovereign of the univerſe; 
and that as He alone knows the proper time, 
and manner, of removing his creatures from one 
{tate of exiſtence into another; whatever he de. 
rermines as to thoſe great changes muſt upon the 
whole, and all things confidered, be beft both 
for the living and for the dead. We are aſſured 
by an authority that can not deceive, that even 
The hairs of our head are all numbered :” and 
that © not a ſparrow is forgotten before Gov.” 
Theſe are ſtrong expreſſions and big with con- 
ſolation, to all who labour under thoſe affliging 
circumſtances which now oppreſs our heart, 
They teach us, that the great Father of merci 
extends his care over all his creatures, and that no 
being is placed fo low in the ſcale of exiſtence, a 
to be inferior to the influence of his unbounded 
providence. If a ſparrow therefore falls not 
without the Father, much more we may be ſure 
a being, of ſo exalted a nature as man: and if it 
is the will of Gop, that brings us all to the 
ground ; it muſt be the wifdom, as well as the 
duty, of man, to acquieſce in that ſacred will 

78 85 e 1 
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+ is indeed fo much the happineſs of our nature 
o do ſo, that we are directed to implore the 
grace of that pious ſubmiſſion in the daily peti- 
tions we ſend up to heaven! and there is no diſ- 
poſition of mind more pregnant with every ſeed 
of Chriſtian virtues, than to be able to ſay in un- 
kiened reſignation to the meaſyres of Providence, | 
Not my will, O Lord, but thine be done; as 
there is none, which can more ſtrongly W us 
zzzinſt all thoſe numberleſs accidents, to which 
our lives are hourly expoſed. This diſpoſition 
however is by no means inconſiſtent with that 
ſenſibil ity of temper, which is the great orna- 
ment of human nature: and which is generally 
the indication, as it is always the ingredient, of a 
noble mind. Neither reaſon nor religion forbid 
cur tears: they only command us to moderate 
them. Neither reaſon nor religion prohibit us 
from lamenting our friends: they only inſpire us 


with ſentiments that will temper the bitterneſs of 


their loſs, and blunt the edge of the ſharpeſt aMic- 
tion. In a word, both reaſon and religion ſuggeſt 
to us the great remedy, I have endeavoured to 
ply to our preſent wound, in teaching a perfect 
relignation to the decrees of Heaven, 


Let it be me conſolation to us likewiſe under 
Our iden and unexpected loſs, that had the 
C 2 valua- 


[14] 
valuable Perſon, whom we now deplore, extend. 
ded his life as far as we might fondly have wiſh, 
perhaps his declining years might have bent down 
with the weight of innumerable ſorrows and il. 
firmities, from which he is now for ever ſecured | 
He might have wept over the loſs of his near 
and moſt dear relations and friends; and ſeen 
them one after another torn from bis aged and 
helpleſs arms, In fine, after having ſurvived al 
his enjoyments, he might at laſt have ſurvived 
even himſelf. And can any condition be ima. 
gined more miſerable, than to have out-lived al 
the comforts of exiſtence ; and when near the 
end of our voyage, and even in fight of our 
ſhore, to find ourſelves alone and unafliſted 4. 
midſt the general wreck of wer valuable endear- 
ment: | 


The next and laſt conſideration I propoſed to 
offer, was ſome general reflections, that migit 
tend to improve the ſad occaſion of our pic- 
ſent meeting to our common advantage. 


And here the n mor of mori. 
lity, which now lies extended before us, can net 
but ſuggeſt to our thoughts the very precarious 
tenure by which we hold all our poſſeſſions. I. 


was but a ſew days ago, that the deceaſed was 
promiting 


E 


promiſing himſelf the happineſs he ſhould en- 


joy with a whole family juſt revived to his 
embraces *; that he was in the midſt of thoſe 


enjoyments which render life truly deſira- 


ble; in the vigour of manhood; in the full 
reliſh and poſſeſſion of the moſt exquiſite grati- 


fications, (thoſe I mean which ariſe from com- 


municating and receiving domeſtic happineſs 3 8 


honoured with titles, and bleſſed with eaſe; yet 


an hour, a few moments, were ſufficient to ex- 
tinguiſh in him all ſenſe of theſe happy privileges, 
and ſeparate him for ever from the ſons of men. 


We ſee by the inſtance which we are now de- 
ploring, that no human advantages can arreſt the 


arm of Death. Health and proſperity muſt no 


leſs ſubmit to its force, than poverty and pain. 


It is with the lives of men as with the courſe of 
rivers: ſome traverſe indeed a greater extent, and 
paſs thro' more pleaſing ſcenes than others, but 


all equally tend to the ſame abyſs, and are 


| blended at laſt in one common receptacle. 


TI 


* At the time of the late Lord Gainſborough's ſudden death, 


his family were jult recovering from a moſt dangerous illneſs, 
under which they had long laboured; a recovery entirely owing, 
Under Providence, to the great care and {kill of the very worthy 


and judicious Dr, Wallis of Stamford, 


(16 ) 

© "The heart of the wiſe” (as is obſerved by the 
wiſeſt of men) *© is in the houſe of mourning :” 
and undoubtedly there are no precepts more 
uſeful and important, than thoſe we may learn 
from that dark ſchool of affliction. They will 
teach us to ſoften the fooliſh inſolence of pride; 
to extinguiſh the immoderate flame of ambition; 
to quench the inſatiable thirſt of avarice ; and, in 
one word, to place our affections where they can 
never be diſappointed, by ſetting them principally 
on things above. 


The man indeed who preſerves an habitual 


recolleQion of that mortality, to which himſelf 


and all things that ſurround him are equally and 
inevitably ſubject, can not be caſily betrayed into 
any very notorious deviations from the main rules 
of his duty. He can not but ſit looſe to the plea- | 
fares of the world, when he remembers how _ 
ſoon, and how ſuddenly, . he may be removed 
from them, or they from him. He can not ſure- 
ly be tempted to defame his neighbour ; to be- 
tray his truſt ; to falſify his promiſe, or fate his 
revenge ; when he bears in mind how very ſpee- 
dily even Es longeſt duration of thoſe advanta- 
ges muſt end, which he propoſes to himſelf from 
ſuch horrid violations of truth, integrity, and hu- 
manity, He can not, in ſhort, be impatient 
under 


. 
under the kind chaſtiſements of Providence, 
when he is mindful that he is hourly haſtening 
to that place, where © the weary ſhall be at 
« reſt, and where all tears ſhall be for ever wiped 
« away.” | . 


And now what remains, but that with all the 
tender ſenſibility of pious ſorrow we pay our laſt 
duties to the relicts before us. And tho' we 
ſhall follow a cold, lifeleſs lump of clay, let us 
not forget thoſe illuſtrious virtues, with which it 
was ſo lately animated and enlivened. Let us 
remember thoſe tender affections that ſoftened his 
diſpoſition; thoſe elegant graces, that adorn'd his 
mind; and a thouſand engaging acts that were 
perpetually flowing from the generoſity of his 
heart, and the liberality of his hand. —Let us 
remember theſe, and ſuffer them to make ſuch 
deep impreſſions on our minds, as may indelibly 
remain there to our common improvement in the 

local virtues, 
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